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HAT we often make the mifery,' as well as “ the happinefs we 
‘¢ do not find,” is a truth which Moralifts have frequently 
remarked, and which can hardly be too often repeated. ’Tis one of 
thofe f{pecific maxims which applies to every character, and to every 
fituation, and which therefore, in different modes of expreflion, al- 
moft every wife man has endeavoured to enforce and _illuftrate, 
Without going fo far as the Stoics would have us, we may venture 
to affert, that there is fcarce any ftate of calamity in which a firm 
and a virtuous mind will not create to itfelf confolation and relief; 
nor any abfolute degree of profperity and fuccefs in which a natu- 
rally difcontented fpirit will not find caufe of difappointment and 
difguft. 

But in fuch extremes of fituation, it is the lot of few to be placed, 
Of the bulk of mankind the life is pafled amidft fcenes of no very 
eventful fort, amidft ordinary engagements, and ordinary cares, 
But of thefe, perhaps, ftill more than of the others, the good or 
evil is in a great meafure regulated by the temper and difpofition of 
him to whom they fall out; like metals in coin, it is not alone their 
intrinfic nature, but alfo that impreflion which‘ they receive from 
us, that creates their value, It muft be material, therefore, in the 
art of happinefs, to poflefs the power of ftamping fatisfaction on 
the enjoyments which Providence has put into our hands, 

I have been led into thefe reflections from meeting lately with 
two old acquaintances, from whom I had, by various accidents, 
been a long while feparated, but whofe difpofitions our early inti- 
macy had perfectly unfolded to me, and the circumftances of whofe 
lives I have fince had occafion to learn. 

When at fchool, C/itander was the pride of his parents, and the 
boaft of our mafter, There was no acquirement which his genius 
was not equal to; and though he was fometimes deficient in appli- 
cation, yet whenever he chofe he outfhone every competitor. 

Eudocius was a lad of very inferior talents. He was frequently 
the object of Clitander’s ridicule, but he bore it with an indiffer- 
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ence that very foon difarmed his adverfary; and his conftant obli- 
gingnefs and good humour made all his clafs-fellows his friends. 
Clitander was born the heir of a very large eftate, which coming 
to the poffeffion of at an early age, he fet out on his travels, and 
continued abroad for a confiderable number of years. In the ac- 
complifhments of the man, he was equally fuccefsful as he had 
been in the attainments of the boy, and attracted particular notice 
in the different places of his refidence on the Continent, as a young 
man from whom the higheft expectations might reafonably be 
formed. But it was remarked by fome intelligent obfervers, that he 
rather acquired than relifhed thofe accomplifhments, and learned to 
judge more than to admire whatever was beautiful in nature, or 
excellent in art, At times, he feemed like other youthful pofleffors 
of ample fortunes, difpofed to enjoy the means of pleafure which 
his fituation enabled him to command, At other times, he talked 
with indifference or contempt both of thofe pleafures themfelves, 
and of the companions with whom they had been fhared. He re- 
mained longer abroad than is cuftomary, as his friends faid, to 
make himfelf mafter of whatever might be ufeful to his country, or 
ornamental to himfelf; but in faét he remained where he was, as I 
have heard himfelf confefs, from an indifference about whither he 
fhould go; becaufe, as he frankly faid, he thought he fhould find 
the fame fools at Rome as at Paris, at Naples as at Rome. In go- 
ing throngh Hungary, he vifited the quick-filver mines, where the 
miferable workmen, pent up for life, hear of the light and of the 
fun, as of the beatitudes of another world. One of thofe, as Cli- 
tander and his party came up to him, was Jeaning on his mattock, 
- under one of the difmal lamps that unfold the horrors of the place, 
eating the morfel of ‘brown bread that is allowed them, What 
wretched fare! faid one of the company. But he feems to enjoy it! 
replied Clitander. 

When he returned to England, he was furrounded by the young 
and the gay, who allured him to pleafure; and by more refpectable 
characters, who invited him to bufinefs and ambition, With both 
focieties he often mixed, but could fcarcely be faid to affociate; to 
both he lent himfelf, as it were, for the time; but became the pro- 
petty of neither, and feemed equally diffatisfied with both, 

When I faw him lately, he was at his paternal feat, one of the 
fineft places in one of the fineft parts of the country. To my ad- 
miration of its improvements he aflented with the coolnefs of a 
fpectator who had often looked on them; yet I found that he had 
planned moft of them Himfelf. In the neighbourhood I found him 
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refpected, but not pupular; and even when I was told ftories of his 
beneficence, of which there were many, they were told as deeds in 
which he was to be imitated rather than beloved. His hofpitality 
was uncommonly extenfive; but his neighbours partook of it rather 
as a duty than a pleafure. And though at table he faid more witty 
and more lively things than all his guefts put together, yet every 
body remarked how dull the dinner had been, 

At his houfe I found Eudocius, who flew to embrace me, and 
to tell me his hiftory fince we parted. He told it rather more in 
detail than was neceflary; but I thanked him for his minutenefs, 
becaufe it had the air of believing me interefted in the tale. Eu- 
docius was now almoft as rich as Clitander; but his fortune was of 
his own acquifition. In the line of commerce, to which he had been 
bred, he had been highly fuccefsful, Induftry, the moft untainted 
uprightnefs, and that fort of claim which a happy difpofition had 
upon every good man he met, had procured him fuch advantages, 
that in a few years he found himfelf poffeffed of wealth beyond his 
moft fanguine expectations, and, as he modeftly faid, much be- 
yond his merits: but he did himfelf injuftice; he had all the me- 
rit which enjoying it thankfully, and ufing it well, could give. At 
his houfe, to which | afterwards attended him, moft things were 
good, and Kudocias honeftly praifed them all. He had a group of 
his neighbours aflembled, all of whom were happy ; but thofe who 
came from vifiting Clitander were always the happieft, In his gar- 
den and grounds there were fome beauties which Eudocius fhowed 
you with much fatisfaction; there were many deformities which 
he did not obferve himfelf: if any other remarked them, he was 
happy they were difcovered, and took a memorandum for mend- 
ing them next year. His tenants and cottagers were contented 
and comfortable, or at leaft in fituations that ought to make them 
fo. If any of them came with complaints to Eudocius, he referred 
them to his fteward, but with injunctions to treat them indulgent- 
ly ; and when the fteward fometimes told him he had been impo- 
fed on, he faid he would not truft the man again: but repeated a 
favourite phrafe of his, which he had learnt from fomebody, but 
adopted from pure good nature, “that he might be cheated of his 
‘** money, but fhould not of his temper.” In this, as in every thing 
elfe, it was not eafy to vex him, while on the other hand he was 
made happy at very little expence: he laughed at dull jokes, was 
pleafed with bad pictures, praifed dull books, and patronifed very 
inferior artifts; not always from an abfolute ignorance in thefe 
things, (though his tafte, it muft be owned, was none of the moft 
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acute), but becaufe it was his way to be pleafed, and that he liked 
to fee people pleafed around him, 

It was not fo with Clitander. Wanting that enthufiafm, that 
happy deception which leads warmer, and indeed inferior minds 


through life, he examined with too critical, perhaps too juft an eye, - 


its pleafures, its ambition, its love, its friendfhip, and found them 
empty and unfatisfying. Eudocius was the happy fpectator of an 
indifferently played comedy; but Clitander had got behind the 
{eenes, and faw the ators with all their wants and imperfections, 
Clitander however never fhows the fournefs or the melancholy of 
a mifanthrope, He is not interefted enough in mankind to be an- 
ery, nor is the world worth his being fad for, Thus he not only 
‘wants the a¢tual pleafures of life, but even that fort of enjoyment 
which refults from its forrows, 


Miferum te judico, quod nunquam fueris mifer. SEN. 


The only fatisfaction he feems to feel, is that fort of detection 
which his ability enables him to make of the emptinefs of the 
world’s pleafures, the hypocrify of its affected virtues, the falfe 
eftimation of its knowledge, the ridiculoufnefs of its pretended im- 
portance. Hence he is often a man of humour and of wit, and 
plays with both, with the appearance of gaiety and mirth. But 
this gaiety is not happinefs. Such a detection may clothe one’s 
face in {miles, but it cannot make glad the heart. In the gaiety of 
Clitander, however excited, there is little enjoyment, Clitander 
undervalues his audience, and never delivers himfelf up to them 
with that happy chearfulnefs with which Eudocius tells his old 
ftories, and every one laughs without knowing why. 

In the apathy of a dull man, no body is interefted, and we confign 
him to its influence without reflection and without regret. But when 
one confiders how much is loft to the world by the indifference of 


Clitander, one cannot help lamenting that unfortunate perverfion of . 


talents, by which they are not only deprived of their value, but 
made inftruments of ill fortune; which, if I may be allowed the 
expreflion, difappoints the bounty of Heaven, both to its pofleffor 
himfelf, and to thofe around him, whom it ought to have enriched. 
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